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is not simply the thing which knows nature, but is, perhaps, nature's 
completest realization. The consonance of this view with the theory 
of evolution and with the relational theory of consciousness at- 
tained by an analytic study of reflective experience is so apparent 
that no detailed exposition of it seems necessary. 

The brevity of the exposition of the nature of consciousness here 
presented has given it, I hope, clearness and precision which greater 
detail might have obscured. I should like, however, in conclusion, 
to emphasize again one of the considerations of the preceding para- 
graph. It is customary with philosophers to speak of the flux of 
things and to point out that the flux takes an order only because 
there arise within it certain factors of sufficient relative stability to 
provide for repetition and sequence under the control of such con- 
nections as may exist among the elements of the flux itself. Now 
the stability given to the organism by the nervous system is mani- 
festly different from what it would otherwise have. It is a stability 
by means of which the flux of sensation takes an order. In spite of 
the variety of sensation the nervous system changes slowly and, 
with its changes, undergoes at the same time increasing internal 
coordination. The order, therefore, which sensations take in conse- 
quence would appear to be subjected to this movement of internal 
coordination. There thus exists amid the flux of sensation a factor 
which is not only relatively stable, but which has a stability of such 
a kind that the movement of internal coordination is relatively inde- 
pendent of the external movement of the flux. Thus we might say 
that so much of the flux of sensation is ordered as the internal move- 
ment of coordination will allow. This ordering would, consequently, 
be selective and progressive. One is thus tempted to conclude that 
in the direction of such considerations as these lies the natural ex- 
planation not only of consciousness in general, but also of its more 
specific forms of memory and imagination. 

Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. 

Columbia University. 



DEPENDENCE UPON IMAGINATION OP THE SUBJECT- 
OBJECT DISTINCTION 

THE familiar meaning of imagination is presented in the French 
definition: "l e faculte que possede l'esprit de se representer 
des images des objets; 2 e faculte de concevoir des combinaisons que 
ne f ournit pas la realite. ' n We dwell upon the same fact, presented 
in the definition from the point of view of the older faculty psy- 

1 " Dictionnaire General de la Langue Frangaise," Hatzfeld et Darme9teter, 
p. 1271. 
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ehology, when we recognize that we may bring before us past events 
and ideas, and that we may construct from out our present or past 
knowledge situations and circumstances that have not as yet their 
counterpart in our experience. It is this ideal presentation, this act 
of maintaining the absent as present, of rendering the non-existent 
real and equally potent with the present facts about us, that we de- 
scribe by the term imagination. 

Interdependence of memory and anticipation we find in every 
intellectual process. Action which considers in the light of past 
experiences the consequences of present events, is intelligent action. 
We are intellectually competent to the degree in which we see the 
present in its relations to the past and future. It is our ability to 
reproduce in imagination past impressions and ideas that enables us 
to foresee the possible outcome of present events, and thus to guide 
our actions in the light of such anticipations; while the ability to 
construct imaginatively future situations, to conceive certain results 
as possible, to anticipate later developments, enables us to employ 
our knowledge from past experiences in the judgment of present 
issues. Without the interplay of memory and anticipation, then, no 
intelligent action is possible. 

It is this fact of focusing past experiences and anticipations of 
the future upon the present situation that maintains for us the con- 
tinuity of reflective experience, enabling us to reflect upon chang- 
ing situations and developing data, to discern their bearings and 
significance ; and to think to some purpose. Because we can present 
to ourselves that which is not present, and can maintain it real as 
the present facts themselves, we have opportunity to move at will 
among our experiences; we can have access to a universe of dis- 
course, and, within its limits, may range between past and future. 
Thus we are empowered to discern the implications of presented 
data; and thus we may entertain hypothetical explanations of the 
meaning of discrepant facts, may project tentative plans for their 
adjustment. The purposiveness and the practical character of 
thinking are thus reiterated by describing the function of imagina- 
tion in reflection. Moreover, it is this interference of memory and 
anticipation which generates the doubt that characterizes the think- 
ing situation until it is resolved, and by which we are hailed from 
one investigation or inquiry to another. For, without remembrance 
of the past, the future is not questioned, presents no difficulties; 
while, without anticipation, the past is inoperative, unenlightening, 
and insignificant. It is the peculiar interference of past and future 
in the present that breeds intellectual doubt and discrepancies and 
that touches off the reflective process. 

We may observe throughout the reflective process a reference to 
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something absent, a treatment of this something absent as ideally 
present, in the reference of the undetermined facts to the inclusive 
meaning, to the satisfactory explanation of their significance, which 
is presented as potentially there in the suggested interpretation or 
hypothesis. Physical objects have this aspect of possibility when- 
ever we perceive them. Whenever we have perception there is 
representation on the basis of possible realization, there is ideal pres- 
entation which portends the total reality— the real, comprehensive 
interpretation of the facts. 

I am driving just at dusk along an ill-frequented road on an 
evening in summer. Suddenly, a vague blackness looms ahead of 
me, and I peer out beyond my horse's ears to discover or to dispel it. 
An intensifying and an enlarging of this blackness persuades me 
that something is rapidly approaching. Other encounters on these 
roads with wagons, with countrymen, and with stray cows and 
dogs, flash across my mind. As I look, the thing gains some shape ; 
it seems now to be rounded on the top and at the sides. The idea of 
a hay-wagon presents itself to me; but the object is, I decide, too 
low and too narrow to be a hay-wagon. I listen intently ; no sound 
reaches me save the clack of my horse's hooves and the squeak of my 
own carriage wheels in the soft sand of the road. If a carriage were 
approaching, I think I should hear it. The thing is too broad and 
high to be a man, and its shape does not suggest any animal I know, 
except an elephant. Then I am impressed by the steadiness of the 
advancing outline. It can not be moving towards me. If it is stand- 
ing still, will it wait and let me drive into it, I wonder? Shall I go 
on 1 I tighten my hold upon the reins, and as I do so I feel my horse 
turn sharply to the left. The object assumes the shape of a cone as 
I look, and a familiar odor of fresh-cut grass reaches me. There 
flashes into my mind the suggestion of the unsteady top of a load of 
hay sliding unnoticed to the roadway. But in the instant that I pass 
the haystack, I see that the road here bends away abruptly to the 
left, and that the haystack stands, unmoved by my fears and con- 
jectures, in the unfenced field on the right of the turn. 

If this account faithfully chronicles an experience in perception 
possible to any of us, it would seem to bear out our description of 
perception in terms of possibility and realization. In the perception 
of the object in the foregoing story we have the object offering 
marks for identification and the perceiver tendering from out of his 
experience suggested explanations of their significance; we have 
representation, that is, on the basis of possible realization. In the 
new representation, in the haystack as perceived, some of the possi- 
bilities inherent in the data of the perceiving situation have been 
realized ; certain of the appearances of the doubtful object have sub- 
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stantiated themselves and become self-explanatory, while certain of 
the ideas tendered by the perceiver as suggestions were interpretive 
of the undetermined thing and did eventually become its verified 
meaning. The fulfillment of these potentialities was made possible 
by imagination, which enabled me to bring to bear upon the identi- 
fication of the object ahead of me on the road representations of ob- 
jects previously encountered, and to foresee the possible develop- 
ment and consequences of present facts and suggestions. Possibili- 
ties thus became potent and considered factors in the solution of the 
difficulty, and were used as additional data of the situation. In 
the adaptation of past ideas and events to the present experi- 
ence, the interpretation or explanation of the undetermined thing was 
produced. It was only as these factors— fact and meaning, recipro- 
cally developed and defined each other, only as the object was identi- 
fied, that the concept emerged. Certain of the suggestions became, 
as the meaning of the doubtful thing, equally real with the fact they 
explained. We have in the concept, then, the realization of possi- 
bilities on a level with the existential facts. The concept may thus 
be manipulated, may be handled as a thing ; it takes its place among 
other facts, and is become objective. It may again be put into cur- 
rency, where it is subjected to changing values and varying uses, 
and so modified. As a means of interpretation, an explanation of 
new, undetermined facts, it may be used later in a doubtful situa- 
tion. The earlier act of perception, reduced now to an image, may, 
as a representative of sane idea or event, function in a succeeding 
process of reflection as a tentative suggestion, a hypothetical expla- 
nation. What was but now in the earlier process of reflection first 
a tentative, and then an assured, means of identification ; and later, 
as the result of that process, a new fact, existentially real and ob- 
jective, may thus become again a suggestion merely, a personal con- 
jecture, a factor whose meaning is assured, but whose relevancy in 
this situation is undetermined. By this return to a state of pre- 
cariousness, its vitality and its efficiency are preserved. Only as 
ideas do thus again enter the lists and put on the armor of doubtful- 
ness, are they operative and determining factors in reflective experi- 
ence. By the fact of return from an assured reality to a condi- 
tion of suspense of doubtfulness, which we have seen accomplLshed 
upon the reenlistment of the concept in new reflective activity, the 
distinction between subject and object prior to a specific process of 
reflection is, we feel, invalidated. For it is seen that it is only within 
that reflective process that a fact or meaning, is, as a matter of fact 
in our experience, considered as subjective or objective by us; and 
that the distinction between these terms therein alone has relevancy 
or worth. 
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The distinguishing characteristic of a scientific mind is that it 
can hold off the interpretation from the fact it explains, the percep- 
tion from the thing perceived. This it does by imagination, which 
enables us to envisage the development of a present idea or event, 
and to entertain the idea of the present thing as it may be in the 
future. It is imagination which is responsible for our tendency to 
dramatize the conditions and elements of a reflective situation, dis- 
tinguishing between this thing and my conjecture as to its future 
state. The idea of the outcome of the present situation stands, to our 
purposive analysis, in contrast with the present actuality. But to 
make the subject-object distinction dependent upon our ability to 
conceive the future of the present event, is to place it within the proc- 
ess of reflection, which we have shown to depend upon the interaction 
of memory and anticipation. To do this is to make the distinction pur- 
posive, a distinction instrumental in the solution of a particular 
difficulty, and implicit in every reflective process. Subject and 
object are opposed to each other only in theory, not in experience. 
And in experience they are distinguished and contrasted only at 
need. When the course of our activity runs smoothly we do not dis- 
tinguish between fact and meaning, between this thing and my con- 
jecture as to its significance. "These clouds mean rain," we say: 
"I mean what I say." A mere review of our activity will indicate 
that object and idea are, in a great part of our experience, undif- 
ferentiated for us, and that our anticipations of the development 
of present facts are, ordinarily, undistinguished from the facts them- 
selves. Is it not only when difficulty or discrepancy leads us to 
analyze the doubtful situation in order to resolve it, to inspect and 
classify its elements; to accept "given" facts, whose significance is 
undetermined, but whose existence and reality are assured; and to 
entertain, tentatively, ideas or meanings suggested by them as their 
possible interpretation, that the subject-object contrast does— as a 
matter of fact in our experience— exist for us? And does it not exist 
then because we do thus regard certain facts and conditions as there, 
unequivocally, and because we designate the unverified suggestions 
of their meaning as our personal interpretation and thus describe 
them in terms of our own uncertainty 1 

The subject-object distinction is, thus, seen to be an indispensable 
instrumentality in the solution of a reflective problem. It can con- 
stitute a difficulty only through a fixed conception of its existence 
prior to the particular situation which called it forth. However, to 
make the subject-object distinction a means for the solution of a spe- 
cific intellectual problem, and to say that it is only in the purposive 
analysis of a reflective situation that it is significant, or— as a matter 
of fact— existent, is to proclaim a fact which is familiar in all ordi- 
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nary experience, but which is treason to the philosophic interest con- 
cerned in the maintenance and the discussion of "persistent 
problems. ' ' 

Elsie Ripley Clapp. 
New York Citv. 



MAY A REALIST BE A PRAGMATIST? 
I. The Two Doctrines Defined 

IN the wake of the pragmatist movement has come a revival of 
interest in realism; and this revival makes it seem appropriate 
to undertake a comparison of the two philosophies with a view to 
determining, if possible, whether they are (1) implicative of one 
another, or (2) incompatible, or (3) merely compatible or neutral. 
A further reason for comparing realism and pragmatism rests on 
the fact that pragmatism has almost from the beginning been ac- 
cused by its critics of being tainted with subjectivism; and this 
accusation has been repeated again and again in spite of the explicit 
denials by the pragmatists of any intention to oppose realism. 

The situation is further complicated by the polemics of prag- 
matism which, naturally enough, are addressed almost entirely 
against the lately dominant school of absolute idealism. And the 
realists who are equally opposed to absolute idealism, but on grounds 
quite different from those of the pragmatists, find themselves some- 
what at a loss to determine whether pragmatism is an ally, an enemy, 
or a neutral. For realism opposes absolute idealism in so far as it 
is idealistic and is non-committal on the question of absolutism, while 
pragmatism opposes absolute idealism in so far as it is absolutistic 
and is non-committal on the question of idealism. 

Before realism and pragmatism can be compared they must be 
defined. There are differing degrees of realism, and there are dif- 
ferent and mutually incompatible theories that have been joined 
with realism, but, nevertheless, the realistic thesis itself is simple and 
unambiguous. Realism is the doctrine that the same objects that 
are known by some one may continue to exist when they are not 
known by any one, or that things may pass in and out of the cog- 
nitive relation without prejudice to their reality, or that the existence 
of a thing is not correlated with, or dependent upon, the fact that 
somebody experiences it, perceives it, conceives it, is conscious of it, 
or in any way aware of it. In other words, realism is the contra- 
dictory of idealism (in the sense of subjectivism) . Idealism declares : 
There is no object without a subject, meaning : There is nothing that 
can exist without a consciousness of it. Realism declares: There 
are objects without subjects, meaning: There can exist an object 



